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first half of the sixth century before Christ. We hear of an eclipse predicted by him, of the course of a river usefully changed, of shrewd and profitable handling of the market, of wise advice in the general councils of the league. He seems to have been at once a student of mathematics and an observer of nature, and withal something having analogy with both, an inquirer or speculator into the origin of things. To us nowadays this suggests a student of geology, or physiography, or some such branch of physical science ; to Thales it probably rather suggested a theoretical inquiry into the simplest thinkable aspect of things as existing. " Under what form known to us," he would seem to have asked, " may we assume an identity in all known things, so as best to cover or render explicable the things as we know them ?" TJie '.beginning' of things (for it was thus he described this assumed identity) was not conceived by him as something which was long ages before, and which had ceased to be ; rather it meant the reality of things now. Thales then was the putter of a question, which had not been asked expressly before, but which has never ceased to be asked since. He was also the formulator of a new meaning for a word ; the word ' beginning} (ap^rj) got the meaning of ' underlying reality' and so of c ending' as well. In short, he so dealt with a word, on .the surface of it implying